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Back to the People 


The Child Labor Constitutional Amendment is 
actly where its advocates and friends have desired 
to be. When Congress adjourned there stood to 
s credit an overwhelming vote in both Houses re- 
sting the proposed Amendment to the people of the 
nty-eight commonwealths. 

This action, pursued in harmony with the constitu- 
onal procedure which has thus far guided our coun- 
ry, is both sound and democratic. 

No one can contend that the Amendment has been 
ris being railroaded through. Ample discussion was 
iven both before appropriate committees and on the 
por of the House and Sen- 
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Covering the Conference 


The Twentieth Anniversary Conference on Child 
Labor could hardly have been held at a more oppor- 
tune time or place. If it had not been in Washing- 
ton, the 400 or so delegates, members and friends could 
not have had the feeling of pleasing suspense caused 
by the realization that only a mile away the Senate 
of the United States was also engaged in discussing 
this question of child labor—with its immediate bear- 
ing upon the proposed Child Labor Constitutional 
Amendment. 

And if the Conference had been held only a week 
later it would have had to be spread to the capitols of 
forty-eight states. For less 





te. Probably more than 


than a week after the as- 


ne hundred pages of The 
ongressional Record are 
ed with speeches, discus- 
ons and evidence relating 
» this bill. Its merits 
ere discussed from every 
le, ranging from the lofty 
lane of its relationship 
p the general welfare of 
he country and the future 
f our political institutions 
nthe one hand, to the 


ARKANSAS FIRST STATE TO RATIFY 
AMENDMENT 


1 UP, 35 TO GO 


The procession is on! The Arkansas State 
Legislature, meeting in special session, has 
ratified the bill proposing a Child Labor 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution. 
This victory was only after a hard, close fight, 
as the vote shows. The history of the 
Amendment ratification bill in Arkansas 
follows: 


embling of the Conferences 
the focal point of interest 
on the question of the Child 
Labor Amendment shifted 
from Washington to the 
forty-eight separate states 
where the ratification 
battles must be fought. 
The very opening session 
of the Conference on the 
afternoon of May 27th was 
greeted with news that 


host pathetic and inconse- June 27 - passed by House - 45 to 40 the Senate would vote upon 
uential drivel on the other. June 28 - passed by Senate - 15 to 13 the bill for the Amendment 
ledoubt that any citizen June 29 - signed by Governor on the ensuing Monday 


an fairly contend that his 





iews have not already been : 

line? 
mpressed, whether they - 
fe wise or foolish. 


Who’ll follow Arkansas at the head of the 


evening. This announce- 
ment was followed a few 
hours later by a message to 








Unquestionably some congressmen voted for this 
heasure not because they believed it should become 
of the federal constitution, but because they 
tleved that the people of their states had a right 
ong whether they wanted it enacted or defeated. 
, we believe, is a proper view of representative 
a and democratic responsibility. 
And the challenge cannot be escaped! It is up to 
ie citizens of the states! Before the next legislature 
‘your state convenes, you as the friend or opponent 
' this proposition ought to know what attitude your 
‘Mesentative will take in relation to this important 
ue. You should place in his hands the most relia- 
® and fair-minded arguments of which you are 
(Continued on page 6) 





the Conference from Presi- 
dent Coolidge, reemphasizing his earnest desire for 
the passage of the Amendment. 

That the question of child labor has come now to 
be recognized as a problem of truly national interest 
and scope was further evidenced by the attendance, 
with over 350 registrants from thirty-one states. The 
speeches at the five sessions of the Conference dealt 
not only with the Amendment, but covered the history 
of the child labor reform movement, conditions at the 
present time, and prophecies and plans for the future. 


The Absent Enemy 


The National Child Labor Committee had hoped 
that some of those who are arraying themselves in 
(Continued on page 4) 
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Ratification—Why ? 


The state legislatures should ratify this Amendment 
for the following reasons: 

1. Because whatever advantage may come to child- 
ren by reason of the ratification of the Amendment, 
beyond question no harm will be done to any boy or 
girl in America by its ratification. No one has ever 
suggested that harm would come to any child if the 
Amendment were adopted and ratified. If the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee felt that any harm 
would come to any of our children because of the 
ratification of the Amendment, we would not be 
urging such action. We are sure that only good can 

result, and therefore we are asking support. 

2. Because the Amendment, if ratified by a suffi- 
cient number of states, will not be a law, but will 
open a way by which Congress may provide a law in 
case it is or should ever be needed. The matter 
comes down to this question: whether members of 
state legislatures are willing by ratifying the Amend- 
ment to open the door by which this additional pro- 
tection can be provided in case it is ever needed. We 
repeat, the Amendment is not a statute. It is simply 
an enabling act. 

The children of the United States are the children 
of the nation. We believe the nation should have 
the power to give them protection in case that pro- 
tection is needed and the state in which they happen 
to live fails to provide it. As citizens of the nation, 
we believe that the nation should be empowered to 
take care of its own boys and girls. 

3. Because the right of the state to take care of its 
own children will not be impaired in the least by the 
ratification of this Amendment. If we thought the 
power of any state would be impaired in this respect, 
we should oppose its ratification now as we would 
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eel 
have opposed its adoption by Congress, J, make 


this clear, we quote the resolution as adopted by Cod 
gress and submitted to the states for consideration | 7 
: Hof the 


“Section 1. The Congress shall have power iA Congre 
limit, regulate, and prohibit the labor of perso “A. 
under eighteen years of age. child 9 

“Section 2. The power of the several states {him b 
unimpaired by this article except that the Operatigl sickne: 
of state laws shall be suspended to the extent noted eases | 
sary to give effect to legislation enacted by tifa moth 
Congress.” SeNAT 
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Section 2 expressly takes care of the power of th 
states to legislate for the protection of children, St 
laws will be just as valid after the ratification of 4 
Amendment and the passing of laws by Congy 
under it as before, except in cases of conflict, and gy 
cases are extremely unlikely. If they do aris, | 
course we all agree that the national law should t 
precedence. In other words, the state will, if {| 
Amendment is ratified by a sufficient number 
states and becomes a part of the Constitution, bej 
as free as now to do all it may care to do for thep 
tection of its own children, and Congress wil 
authorized to give additional protection to the chi 
ren of any state that may fail to pass adequate lay 
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That, it seems to us, would be very desirable. 1.4, 


ratification of this Amendment means no loss to _g,. 
child, no loss to the power of any state, and a possi “, 
gain in additional protection to many children. ” 
4. Opponents of this Amendment have based tht in the 
objections upon three points: night 
(a) That the rights of the states will be invad 

by the National Congress. We hope we havemiq 
it clear that no state would suffer any material lq | 
in its power. nd 
(b) That Congress will have the power to ., 
regulate, and prohibit the labor of persons WwW child 
eighteen years of age.” There can be no questi, ™ 
that if this Amendment is ratified, Congress ' 1 
have the power so to limit, regulate and prohibit court 
This power, if granted, will be identical with # on 
of the states, except that the power of the states} ” 
(Continued on page 16.) 





‘If I am called upon to decide between the rights 
of childhood and State rights, I shall cast my vote 
for the childhood of the Nation, for of what benefit 
would State right be were we to rear in this fair 
jand a race of mental defectives and moral and 
physical pygmies rather than groups of healthy- 
minded, physically and morally vigorous young 
men and women-’’—Representative Stengel, Con- 
gressional Record, April 26. 
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mud ‘Do They Really Believe It? 
dy Coal “qf this amendment is passed * * * the death knell 


of the Republic will have sounded.”—SenaTor Reep, 
ower if Congressional Record, June 2. 
red “A conflict of filial obedience would arise, and the 
child would be taught to disobey the parents who gave 
tates Whim birth, who nurtured him in babyhood, through 
Deratigl sickness and health, the father who sacrificed in many 
it neved eases health and ease that his child might thrive, and 
by tis mother whose love is the sweetest thing on earth.’”’— 
GgvaTOR REED, Congressional Record, June 2. 
ro i “We will even intervene between parent and child, 
1. Sigg and advise the child to disobey the parent and flout 
the domestic authority. It will discredit the judg- 
Congr ment of the parent with the child, displace the parent 
and gyg’s guide and adviser. It would destroy the respect 
arise, qand lessen the affection which should obtain in the 
uld tajjfamily relation.’—Senator FLETCHER, Congressional 
l, if Record, May 28. 
mber 4 “Of course it is obvious that under the guise of the 
1, be jyamendment Congress will in time take charge of 
the py{children the same as the Bolsheviks are doing in Rus- 
will sia, and control not only their labor and their educa- 
he chiljtion, but after a time determine whether they shall 
ate layjreceive religious instruction or not, the same as the 
Bolshevists do in Russia.”—Srnator KinG, Congres- 
sional Record, May 31. 

‘T say it is a tragic thing to contemplate if the 
Federal Government closes the doors of the factories 
and you send that little child back, empty-handed; 
that brave little boy that was looking forward to get 
money for his mother for something to eat.’”—REp- 
RESENTATIVE SUMNERS, Congressional Record, April 26. 

“Iam for progress, but when it comes to changing 
our old constitution I am a reactionary. I believe in 
the principles announced by the prophet of old to his 
Ipeople, ‘walk in ancient ways, keep in the old paths, 

consider them well and eonsent thou not to change.’ ”’ 
8 10 1 _SevaToR OVERMAN, Congressional Record. 


i “Under this Amendment, if it is ratified, Congress 
sed | could pass a law so that if a farmer sent his boy out 

in the morning to put gasoline in the Ford, the farmer 
Juight be sent to jail and his Ford confiscated.”— 
Senator ReEp, Congressional Record, June 2. 


“We now have a federal bureau to teach us how to 
give birth to children properly, another to direct their 
o “ling “teers from birth to school age, and the prospect is 
ng unig tat we will soon be required to enforce upon our 

uesti ildren no labor save the obtainment of an educa- 
res F tion under a standardized federal system. When 
hibit Urtships are held under the auspices of the federal 


vith thg°vernment the cycle will be complete.’””—Greenville, 
tate g0 .C, News. 
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“Tf this amendment should be adopted, then all 
members of these many associations or societies who 
are advocating the measure will rush down here to 
Washington to get a job, claiming that they have 
superior knowledge of the subject because, forsooth, 
they have been able to secure the adoption of this 
resolution.”—SENaToR BayarD, Congressional Record. 


“Tt strikes at the very vitals of human liberty.”— 
Brownsville, Pa., Telegram. 


When Is a Truth Not a Truth? 


When in sooth, it steps upon the textile interests’ toes 
and becomes thereby a falsehood. 


Our readers will remember Mr. David Clark, editor 
of the Southern Textile Bulletin, as the gentleman who 
boasted that it was almost entirely through his efforts 
that the money was raised to have the first Federal 
Child Labor Law annulled. Mr. Clark is the avowed 
friend of the child workers of North: Carolina, and 
naturally resents our constant attempts to horn in on 
their friendship. 

Mr. Clark has written many things about the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee and its practices, and 
now that the Amendment is the question of the hour 
he is warming up in fine shape. We wouldn’t miss 
his editorials for anything, for they contain so many 
points that we can make use of. Desiring not to let 
a single copy of the Southern Textile Bulletin get by 
us, we sought to subscribe. We take pleasure in 
giving space to the editor’s characteristic reply: 


June 30, 1914. 


NaTIONAL Cuitp LaBor CoMMITTEE, 
215 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs: 


The subscription price of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin is $2.00 and we will accept your subscription, 
but have no desire for same. The Southern Textile 
Bulletin publishes the truth and would feel strange in 
your office where truth is always the last considera- 
tion. 

The practice of misrepresentations and the skillful 
manipulation of half-truths to convey false impres- 
sions has long been the policy of your organization, 
and none other has been guilty of more falsehoods. 


Yours truly, 


SouTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN, 


(Signed) Davin CuiarK, 
Editor. 
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Covering the Conference 
(Continued from page 1) 


opposition to the Child Labor Amendment would be 
present at the Conference to give expression to their 
views and to engage in debate with the Amendment’s 
backers—but if any such were there they did not reveal 
themselves. This was unfortunate, for it seems to us 
inconceivable that any fair-minded person, however 
prejudiced at the start, could have listened to the 
accumulating mass of testimony in favor of the Amend- 
ment at the Conference without becoming in large 
measure persuaded of its wisdom. We should have 
liked those of our opponents who are so tireless in 
stressing the inroad on states’ rights and prerogatives 
which the Amendment, they say, will make, to have 
heard Dr. Royal Meeker of Pennsylvania, James L. 
Gernon of New York, Dr. Andrew McBride of New 
Jersey, John Hopkins Hall of Virginia, Miss Esther 
Lee Rider of Alabama, and the other commissioners 
and representatives of state departments of labor who 
concurred in declaring that their own work would be 
helped, rather than hindered, by the existence of 
federal power to regulate child labor. 


And we should have liked those of our opponents 
who are so distressed at the prospect of “tinkering with 
the Constitution” to have listened to Senator George 
Wharton Pepper of Pennsylvania, who, from his back- 
ground as a constitutional lawyer, described the mis- 
givings through which he had passed in reconciling 
himself to the advisability of amending the Consti- 
tution in this way, and his final conviction that amend- 
ing the Constitution to give power over child labor 
is fully justified, and that to support this measure is 
the only right thing for him to do. 

And we could wish that those who take a dismal 
delight in prophecying the all-embracing laws about 
children, drastic ad absurdum, that Congress will pass 
if given the power to do so, could have been in the 
audience to which Representative Israel M. Foster of 
Ohio, father of the Amendment bill in the House of 
Representatives, read his conception of the kind of 
a child labor law Congress 


oe 
Summary of Conference Sessions 


Dr. George D. Strayer of Teachers’ College, Columbig 
University, New York, opened the first: session of the The fi 
Conference on the afternoon of May 27th by speak. id POS 
ing on the effect of child labor on education, Dr onferel 
Strayer, with an eye to the future, suggested that the indsay, 
day when we shall have universal compulsory second. ational 
ary education may not be far off. Before that time peakers 
comes, though, he said, our educational system mug puree 
be re-organized to be more attractive to older boy: Kirby 
and girls. His thesis was that an education shoyf" ‘ 
prepare the student not only to make a living hype Yo 
also to know how to enjoy life. The greatest accom! Seat 
plishment of a school, according to Dr. Strayer, shoyg™ 
be the creation within the individual of confidence yt the 
his own ability to accomplish. nate. 


John K. Norton, Director of the Bureau of Resear ‘8 - 
of the National Education Association, pointed of” to 
that with the coming of a more nearly univer 
system of education, our schools would have to ky 
vastly enlarged and increased. He commented of 













purposes. wuld h 

Professor Ralph P. Holben of Dartmouth Colle. .s1n. 
described a study he had made of one hundred poverty, 
stricken homes which lacked what he termed the thegamer 
essentials to a happy self-respecting existence—healtl] py, x: 
adequate means and family solidarity. He observ. po 
that if we legislate for higher standards of edu} ...4; 
tion we must make it economically possible to Congr 
enforce them by legislating also for a minimum}, ¥. 
living wage. bas of 

Reverend F. Ernest Johnson of the Federal Counclhder th 
of Churches, New York, spoke of the vicious cirlined d 
involved in the exploitation of child labor—that thebchine 
working children whose cheap labor is the cause of Me esta 
low wage level become automatically a justification Senat 
for their own employment through the inadequacy ‘tion o 
the father’s wages to support a family. mendn 












should pass. The mild meas- 


man Fosterare onlysuchas are 






child labor control hasnothing 









amendment prophets. 


6s e ° 
suggested b oneres We have listened to a very vigorous and eloquent : ue, traced 
enna vhasn y Congress- argument about how legislation could be enacted Anti-Saloon League, 


. which would make a criminal of the farmer who the development of the One 
demanded for the protection directed his boy 14 years of age to go out and tend implied powers of tle lathe 
of children by every decent the stock. I am not at all alarmed about that Constitution, and the anil: a“ 
American citizen, and his vis- ee = am “— - assume _ ogy between liquor It}. 
Agu . e e, as in the past, the Congress of the 
ualizationof a possible Federal United States which will be called upon to enact . ‘lati He 
legislation will consist of men who have some child labor legislation. 


Wayne B. Wheeler, Gerpn of } 
eral Counsel of the Nation! 










stricting legislation atl 





in common with the pictures reasonable degree of common sense, and they are predicted international CO tole 
of a bureaucracy-ridden reign not going to enact any such legislation as that.”— operation on these and verfa 
of horror drawn by the anti- Senator Walsh, Congressional Record, June 2. other questions by mest t fulf 





of treaties. This 
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8 Second Session 
IMbia 
if the 
Deak. 

Dr, 


The first evening session was attended by the largest 
ind possibly the most distinguished audience of the 
mference. Presided over by Dr. Samuel McCune 

‘ndsay, Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the 
ah: ational Child Labor Committee, it featured as 
ree ers Miss Grace Abbott, Chief of the Children’s 
bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor, Dr. William 
| Kirby of Catholic University, Honorable Israel M. 
wster of Ohio, and Senator Royal S. Copeland of 
ow York, who came at the last moment in the place 
t Senator Shortridge of Cal- 





; time 


| boys 
should 
4 but 


administration, which were discussed by Dr. Royal 
Meeker of Pennsylvania, James L. Gernon of New 
York, John Hopkins Hall of Virginia, F. W. Wood 
of Louisiana, Dr. McBride of New Jersey, Miss Rider 
of Alabama, Carl Young of Michigan, and others. 


Fourth Session 


Mrs. Jean MacAlpine Heer, who has represented 
the National Child Labor Committee in recent tene- 
ment homework investigations in New York and 
Philadelphia, opened the afternoon session on May 
28th by telling of tenement 
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ymia, leader of the fight 
the Amendment in the 
nate. 
Miss Abbott called atten- 
—— mn to the fact that our 
d OW te lines are not economic 
pe ys, and described some 
ted i the ways in which the 
Hate laws are dodged. She 
4 ondered what the timid 
‘bus who are afraid to 
mend the Constitution now 
ould have done when their 
Ollegdrefathers took the revolu- 
ovetiinary step of writing this 


to exercise that power. 


beneficial laws. 


of tomorrow. 
children. 








ation al 





‘While the States have plenary power to deal 
effectively with this subject, yet they have failed 
They still refuse to exer- 
cise that power, and we are asked to defer action 
until such time as these delinquent States come 
to an understanding of the real needs of these 
How long must we wait? The 
children of today are the men and the women 
They pass this way but once as 


“This is a national question and should be dealt 
with as such, and our scruples against constitu- 
tional amendments should in no way interfere 
with our exercising our right to amend the Con- 
stitution when necessity requires.””—Representative 
Michener, Congressional Record, April 26. 


homework conditions as they 
actually exist at the present 
time. 

She was followed by Mr. 
Magnussen, Director of the 
Washington office of the 
International Labor office. 
He summarized the child 
labor recommendations of 
the International organiza- 
tion, telling of the nations 
which have already adopted 
them. 

Mrs. Madeleine H. Appel, 
Secretary of the Massa- 








e Ulcument in 1776. 
healthy p,. Kirby called the Constitutional Amendment the 
seve st possible way of solving this problem—and then 
edutthctened to add that it was, however, the only way. 
ble t Congressman Foster predicted very moderate mimi- 
numiltim standards of health, education and age as the 
wis of any child labor laws Congress might pass 
outtifider the authorization of the Amendment. He in- 
3 cittldined definitely toward the strengthening of state 
nat thélichinery to carry out these standards rather than 
Se of e establishing of any strong centralized machinery. 
ficationlSenator Copeland prophesied that a longer expec- 
uacy ition of life would be the result of the Child Labor 
mendment and of similar measures for the protec- 
3 Gen hn of human life and health. 


Third Session 


One of the pleasantest features of the Conference 











he 


A of Miss Julia Lathrop, first Chief of the Federal 
a hidren’s Bureau, who had been invited to take part 
He the Conference program but who had thought until 
al ‘last moment that she would be unable to appear. 
» and told how the Federal Bureau had been established 
meats oy functions that the states did not or would 


This third session was devoted to problems of state 





chusetts Child Labor Com- 
mittee, said she was not sure Massachusetts quite 
deserved the position of high repute in which 
she is usually placed by those who are discussing 
child labor standards, as long as she has such 
a large number of 14 and 15-year-old boys and 
girls out of school and at work in her factories. 
She told how those who try to raise educational 
standards of Massachusetts are always balked 
by those who say “our industries can’t compete 
with other states if we go so far ahead of the 
procession.” 

Viola Paradise, formerly an investigator for the U. 
S. Children’s Bureau, described the work done by 
mothers and children in the oyster and shrimp can- 
neries of the gulf coast states. She declared that there 
is no gain in child labor even for the employer; that 
it is caused not by greed but by stupidity; that to use 
child labor today is like using a horse-drawn vehicle 
instead of changing to motor power. 

An unexpected dramatic climax was given to Miss 
Paradise’s talk by Henry L. Loomis, Secretary of the 
National Canners Association, who claimed the privi- 
lege at the end of her speech of reading a resolution 
condemning the use of child labor in canneries passed 
at the last meeting of his association. 


Another welcome and unexpected addition to this 
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session was the appearance of Edwin Markham, who 
read several of his poems. Mr. Markham, in his 
“The Man With the Hoe,” which he read, was one of 
the earliest to prophesy the coming of revolutionary 
anarchy through brutalizing labor. 

Jeanie V. Minor, Secretary of the New York Child 
Labor Committee, and Bruce M. Watson, Director of 
the Public Education and Child Labor Association of 
Pennsylvania closed this session by papers on child 
labor in street trades and mines. 


Final Session 


The final session of the Conference was presided 
over by Senator George Wharton Pepper of Pennsyl- 
vania, who interspersed the remarks of the speakers 
with his own worth-while and interesting reflections 
upon the Amendment, particularly in its legal phases. 

Owen R. Lovejoy, General Secretary of the National 
Child Labor Committee, gave as the ‘“‘A. B. C. of the 
Amendment” that: A—this Amendment is necessary 
to deal with a real problem, for child labor has not 
disappeared, as many of the Amendment’s opponents 
are trying to tell us; B—it must be constantly empha- 
sized that this is a Constitutional Amendment we are 
seeking, and not a law to prevent child labor; and C— 
those who say the adoption of this Amendment will be 
tampering with the Constitution are forgetting Article 
5 of the Constitution itself, which provides that the 
Constitution may be from time to time amended and 
provides the machinery by which this may be done. 
He asserted that those who wrote the Constitution 
can never have intended that it should be a bar be- 
tween a child and his freedom. 

Dr. Lindsay, in his annual address as Chairman of 
the Committee, reviewed the history of child labor 
legislation in the United States as well as the history 
of the National Child Labor Committee. He showed 
by discussion of the operation of the former Federal 
child labor laws that the proposed Amendment is a 
logical and safe step in child protection. 

Dr. E. C. Lindeman, of the Board of Trustees of the 
National Child Labor Committee, brought the Con- 
ference to a close by a discussion of that phase of the 
question which is probably arousing the most con- 
troversy at the present time—the relation of the Child 
Labor Amendment to agriculture. He treated this not 
merely as a simple problem of child labor, but as one 
question interrelated with many. He dwelt on the 
underlying philosophy of the farmer, and pointed out 
that child labor is a problem that can be solved only by 
the development of group responsibility and solidarity. 

There was no meeting of the National Child Labor 
Committee this year in connection with the sessions of 
the National Conference of Social Work at Toronto. 


F. B. W. 
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Back to the People 


(Continued from page 1) 











capable. You should furnish him with ample infor. 
mation or direct him to its source. 

If you favor the Amendment, you ought to gee that 
it is frankly and dispassionately discussed jn the 
churches, clubs, associations and public press of you 
state or your community. 

If you are opposed to it, a like duty rests upon you, 
Not even the most ardent advocates of this Amen¢.¢ 2! 
ment wish to disguise or escape any fair argumeypett 
that can be launched against it. We have no cong.federa! 
dence in the virtue of laws which run counter to api h 
overwhelming public sentiment. We want the people 
of the country convinced—except those who repregeni] We ‘ 
self-interest, outgrown traditions, or crass ignorance, mbody 
for no country can afford to hold up the agencies gif 
progress out of consideration for such sociologialf ative 
troglodytes. 

The National Child Labor Committee will unde. 
take to furnish public speakers, prepare special articly 





























explaining and answering questions, and otherwise to “ 
serve as a clearing house of information while thi iia 
important issue is before the people of the country, |. . 

A Twentieth Amendment to the federal constitutio <4 


will have historical significance. There are those whi 
fear that the constitution is being constantly invade’ 
and altered without due caution and consideration, 
We do not share this fear. Already 35,000 attempt 
have been made to amend our federal constitution 
Nineteen of them have thus far succeeded. The othe 
34,981 have failed. This Amendment to give Com 
gress power to set a minimum below which no America 
child shall be exploited will be the Twentieth Amend 
ment. If the friends of American children are awak 
to their opportunities, its ratification will not be lox 
delayed. ‘To embody such an expression of power il 
the federal constitution is, we believe, in harmony 
with the spirit of the founders of our Republic, wh 
not only regarded the constitution as our fundaments 
law but regarded it also as a living organism capable 
of such adjustments as would make it perpetually fi 
the needs of a growing country and a growing sense 0 
social responsibility to secure every citizen life, liberty 
and the chance to pursue happiness. 
As for us, we not only have faith in our Americal 
Constitution, but we also have faith in our Americalf* 


people. Owen R. Lovev0v. 


(1) 





‘All laws are necessary for the protection of the 
many against the few.””—Representative Michenef, | fons 0 
Congressional Record, April 26. 
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The Child Labor Law which should be enacted if 
1¢ Amendment passes ought to make concrete the 
urposes of the Amendment that the Federal law 
ould fx minimum standards and the States should 
'L. enabled to (1) cooperate with the Federal Govern- 
"bent in the administration and enforcement of the 
oderal standards, and (2) pass and enforce State laws 
sing higher standards and standards along different 
es from those of the Federal laws. 

We could probably not expect a Federal law to 
mbody the highest standards which any one State 
xs enacted, but would attempt to establish such 
atively conservative minimum provisions as public 
pinion throughout the country would generally endorse 
an American standard. 





‘| WHat ARE THE PossiBLE NaTIonaAL MINIMUM 
STANDARDS? 


1 “What are the minimum standards which public 
pinion in the United States today would incorporate 
na Federal statute?” will be the practical question 
fore Congress. In spite of great diversities in the 
ild labor laws of the 48 states, the developing ten- 
Jencies in the various states are clear. In general, 
. he laws set up standards as to age, education, and 
hysical fitness which a child must attain before he 
an be employed in certain specified occupations; 
hey regulate the hours during which he may work 
uring the first few years of employment; and they 
frohibit him from working at certain hazardous 
kcupations. The enforcement of these laws is 
-prough a work-permit system usually administered 
ly the local public school officials, and through inspec- 
ion of places of employment by representatives of 
smentit” Department of Labor. 

capable (1) Age Standard. 
rally fi With reference to an age standard, public opinion 
ithe majority of the states has resulted in the enact- 
nent of laws fixing an age minimum of 14 years or 
ver for work in factories, stores, and numerous other 
icgfitds of employment in which the hazards are not 
garded as unusually great, and an age minimum of 
8, and for some occupations in many states 18 and 
ven 21 years of age, in employment in occupations 
hich are recognized as specially dangerous to life and 

b, or injurious to health or morals. 

A considerable number of these states have exemp- 
ons of one kind or another permitting children under 
4 years of age to work under certain conditions in 











What Kind of a Child Labor Law Should Congress Pass? 


By ConcGrEssMAN IsraEL M. Foster of Ohio 


Speech delivered by Mr. Foster, sponsor of the Child Labor Amendment in the House of Representatives, before the 
Twentieth Anniversary Conference on Child Labor in Washington, D. C., May 27, 1924. 


mills and factories, and it is in part because of these 
inequalities that we believe that Federal legislation is 
needed. For example, while 45 of the 48 states have 
a nominal minimum age of 14 for work in factories, 
only 28 states have a minimum age of 14 in both fac- 
tories and canneries, without exemptions, which was 
the standard set by the former Federal laws. The 
overwhelming tendency as indicated by present-day 
legislation is undoubtedly in favor of a minimum at 
least as high as 14 years. The two Federal laws held 
unconstitutional established a 14-year minimum, with- 
out exemptions, for work in factories, mills, canneries, 
work shops, and manufacturing establishments. 

Because of the fact that its authority was based 
upon the power of Congress to regulate interstate and 
foreign commerce, it was possible to include under the 
first Federal Child Labor Law only industries the 
products of which were subject to shipment from state 
to state, and the provisions of the second Federal law 
were patterned directly upon the first. Many occu- 
pations recognized to be just as much in need of con- 
trol as these—for example, stores and offices—were 
thus of necessity unaffected by the former Federal 
laws. To what extent the application of a future 
Federal law should be extended to cover these other 
occupations cannot be determined in detail at the 
present time, but here again the law should properly 
follow the prevailing tendency found in the state laws. 
Certain occupations, such as farm work and house 
work in or about the child’s own home, to which at the 
present time few state laws specifically apply, should 
not be included in any Federal law which would be 
enacted upon the ratification of the Amendment, 

With reference to an age limit for especially hazard- 
ous occupations, many states have already fixed a 
minimum age of at least 16 years for employment in 
specified occupations other than work in mines and 
quarries—the only occupations to which the 16-year 
age minimum of former Federal laws applied. It 
might be, therefore, that public opinion would require 
of Congress the extension of this provision to some 
additional occupations, the extra hazardous nature of 
which has been proved beyond doubt, but from the 
dangers of which some states still deny protection to 
their children. Examples of such occupations are 
those in which poisonous acids are used, or in which 
injurious gases or dusts are produced, work in blast 
furnaces, operating dangerous machinery such as 
power presses and steam engines. 
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— 
(2) Maximum Hours of Night Work. Country Percentage lyst We 
The principles of the eight-hour day and six-day Germany... a he use 

week and of the prohibition of night work for minors Denmark wessesseeeeecereteceeeeees 2 respect 

under 16 employed in mills and factories, which were Switzerland.........2.2..... 5 the pul 
written into the first and second Federal laws, would Netherlands - 6 machine 
probably form an integral part of a new Federal Norway 1.0 State 
statute, although it would seem desirable, in addition - Sweden 1.0 shild is 
to limit the working week to 44 hours, thereby insur- Scotland... - 16 ork ce 
ing to the children a Saturday half holiday, as is done England and Wales..................... 1.8 hat th 
by the new child labor law in Virginia. The 44-hour France... 49 nee, ed 
week, in fact, is beginning to be recognized in pro- UniTep STATES...... ......-.------.--.- 6.0 bor le 





gressive industries as a desirable minimum not only 
for children but for adults. 

If, as has been suggested, the minimum age stand- 
ards are extended to cover a wider range of occupa- 
tions than was possible under the former Federal laws, 
any provisions enacted relating to maximum hours of 


od ce 
It would seem that in a new Federal law an educa. a a. 


tional standard of completion of perhaps the four, th en 
or fifth or sixth grade ought to be possible as a beginfnconve 
ning. Half of the states already have a sixth-gradebenmen 
standard or higher. hat th 





labor and to night work should likewise apply to a 
larger group of occupations. 


(3) Educational and Physical Standards. 


While no educational or physical requirements were 
incorporated in the first two Federal laws, the tenden- 
cies of state legislation along these lines are so clear 
that there is likely to be a demand for the inclusion 
of some conservative minima along these lines in a 
new Federal law. Thirty-eight states have some sort 
of an educational minimum and 29 either a mandatory 
or: an optional physical minimum. 

The need for an educational minimum was especially 
brought out while the first child labor law was in 
effect. In the five states in which Federal certifi- 
cates of age were issued by the Children’s Bureau (4 
of which are still, in 1924, among the states having 
no: educational minimum and one of which has no 
educational requirements other than a certain amount 
of school attendance in the preceding year) more than 
half of the 19,696 children receiving Federal certifi- 
cates (56.2 per cent.) were in or below the fourth 
grade, 8.2 per cent. had not gone beyond the first 
grade, and 188 children had never been to school at 
all. On the other hand, only 2.9 per cent. were in 
the eighth grade and 1.3 per cent. in the ninth or 
higher grades when they applied for certificates.* 

In addition, the record of the United States as to 
illiteracy compares unfavorably with that of other 
civilized countries. According to a statement pub- 
lished by the National Educational Association ‘‘the 
latest figures made available by Mrs. Cora Wilson 
Stewart, Chairman of the Illiteracy Commission, show 
that the United States ranks tenth among the ad- 
vanced nations of the world in its percentage of illit- 
eracy.”’ ; 


* Administration of the First Federal Child Labor Law. 
Children’s Bureau Publication No. 78, p. 42, 1921. 


Enforcement of a physical fitness standard, it ishstified 
true, presents greater administrative difficulty. Greathies me 
progress, however, has been made in recent years infor the 
the child health field, and as the need of protecting} In ot 
the health of young people during the adolescenthstion 
period is so obvious, it is to be hoped that such alection 
standard can be included. Such reports of physicalfill not 
examinations of children going to work as are avail-fhem. 
able indicate that from approximately one-third to 
two-thirds of the children examined have physical 
defects which should be corrected before the children 
go to work. 





II. ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS. 





Finally, I want to speak very briefly about the} Ten 
administrative provisions of the law. These are off Jer 
fundamental importance since the method of admin fuks, 
istration will determine whether the children really getis crus 
the benefits of any legislation which may be enacted. fom it 
It is important that the state enforcement machinery | One 
be strengthened and developed, not only to cooperate frusad 
in the enforcement of the Federal law but also to fusad 
enforce all state standards which may be higher or bi mi: 
lower but are not in direct conflict with the Federal | Thes 
standards. Under the first Federal act, all state fied lil 
officials charged by statute with the administration fd w 
a state child labor law were commissioned to assist i0 fost. 
the enforcement of the Federal act, and much assist- } Out 
ance was given by state inspectors in connection with ftousa 
the Federal enforcement program. Effective and id es 
sincere cooperation of state officers in enforcing the furks, 
Federal standards can, it is believed, be secured if the | It p 
Federal act makes possible acceptance of work cet | Its. 
tificates issued by state authorities and allows the fluse 
state officers to initiate prosecution under the Federal anc 
law if they desire to take certain cases into the F ederal fing 
courts. This was possible under the two former acts. P egg 
The Conference of State Labor Officials which met | fan 
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igst week 10 Chicago has again gone on record as to 
ihe usefulness of such resources both in increasing 
respect for existing state standards and in educating 
the public to the importance of strengthening state 


ee alinee has demonstrated that only if no 
ild is employed without a work certificate, and if no 
rork certificate is issued except upon reliable evidence 
‘hat the child is legally qualified to work, will the 
ne, educational, and physical standards of a child 
hor law be evenly and uniformly enforced. With a 
ood certificate system, inspection serves as little more 
duca-than a re-enforcement of respect for the certificate by 
fourthhoth employer and child. To avoid the expense and 
begin-fnconvenience to the child, the employer, and the gov- 
-adebmment, of a double certificate system, it is important 
hat the law we are to pass when this Amendment is 
, it isfatified should make possible that the Federal authori- 
Greatfies may, wherever possible, accept state certificates 
ars infor the purposes of the Federal act. 

tecting| In other words, I see in this Amendment the foun- 
lescenthation for Federal and State cooperation in the pro- 
such afection of American children. The resources of both 


















hysicalfill not give to American children more than we owe 
- avail-them. 

uird to 

hysical 

hildren 

ut the] Ten centuries ago, knights and kings were touring 
are off Jerusalem to spend their jolly week-ends fighting 
admin-furks. These popular-priced excursions were known 


ally get}s crusades and their object was to rescue Jerusalem 
nacted. fom its infidel landlords. 

shinery | One of these expeditions was known as the Children’s 
yperate frusade. Not satisfied with adult enlistments, one 
also to fusade promotor conscripted fifty thousand children 
ther ot ad marched them off to glory and honor. 

Federal | These children never reached the Holy City. They 
| state fied like flies under swatters, perished like fish in nets 
ition of fad were exterminated like peach blooms in sudden 
ssist in Fost. 

| assist | Out of that fifty thousand children, more than forty 
on with fhousand died on the line of march. Only ten thous- 
ve and itd escaped alive and these were sold into slavery to 
ing the fwks, Saracens and highest bidders. 

d if the | It proved that no child can crusade for itself. 

rk cet | Its parents must crusade for it, and when parents 
yws the Bluse to protect it, then our Government must step 
Federal ‘and adopt that child, warm it under its judicial 
Federal fing and give it the same chance that farmers give 
er acts. P eggs, 


ch met | Farmers place eggs in incubators in pleasant sur- 
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Book Note 


Caitp Accountinac.—Arthur B. Moehlman. Published by 
Courtes Standard Tests, School of Education, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


This is a carefully arranged argument for developing a system 
of national bookkeeping in relation to educational opportunities 
and needs of our children. The author discusses his position, 
after pointing out defects in present methods and conditions, 
by arguing from the need of the state, of the school superin- 
tendent, and of the teacher. The book abounds in suggestive 
and valuable charts taken from actual systems that are work- 
ing well. His contention is that if our democracy implies the 
right of every child to an education, we must attempt to put 
our theory into practice. He says: “If ignorance of parents 
or economic conditions seek to prevent, it becomes at once 
the duty of the state to see that every child is allowed to take 
advantage of this opportunity. Such enforcement is not alone 
social justice to the individual, but it is common sense from 
the state’s standpoint, for ignorance and social instability are 
two costly luxuries we can afford to do without.” 





‘In some states the elimination of child labor will 
come hard—as did that of slavery—but it is just 
these regions that will profit most by the civilizing 
processes that the change will release.”—The 
Nation. 











The Children’s Crusade 


By “Buas”’ Barr 
(From the New York American, June 17, 1924) 


roundings until they hatch. After they hatch, they 
are protected with wire screens and shotguns from 
hawk, fox and thief. 

Do you mean to say that your child is not entitled 
to the same chances that an egg gets? 

Whether in cotton fields of South or sweatshops of 
North, every child should be protected until it is 
eighteen years of age. 

This doesn’t mean that it should be pampered, cud- 
dled or coddled. But it certainly should not be 
exploited by labor barons who would drive their own 
grandmothers out to graze in blizzards. 

Give every kid his chance. We go rapidly from 
first to second childhood in this vale of sorrow and 
taxes. But of all childhoods, our first one is most 
important. 

Congress has already passed an amendment that 
awaits ratification by thirty-six states. And if Amer- 
ica can agree on booze, it surely can agree on mur- 
derous exploitation of infants. 

If you rob banks you are guilty of embezzlement. 
If you rob houses, you are guilty of burglary. 

And if you rob cradles, you must be guilty of some- 
thing. 
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Amendment Wins in Senate—61-23 


The bill proposing an Amendment to the United 


States Constitution giving Congress power to legislate 
on the subject of child labor was passed by the Senate 


at 
of 


10 o’clock on the evening of June 2nd by a vote 
61 to 23, being five more than the required two- 


thirds majority. A total of 40 Republican, 19 Demo- 
cratic and 2 Farmer-Labor Senators voted for the 
Amendment, while 6 Republicans and 17 Democrats 


voted against it. 


The vote by states, with the home 


addresses of the Senators, follows: 


ALABAMA 
Yes No 
Heflin, J. Thomas (D), Lafayette 
Not Voting 
Underwood, Oscar W. (D), Birmingham 
ARIZONA 
Yes No 
Ashurst, Henry F. (D), Prescott 
Cameron, Ralph Henry (R), Phoenix 
ARKANSAS 
Yes No 
Caraway, T. H. (D), Jonesboro 
Robinson, Joseph T. (D), Little Rock 
CALIFORNIA 
Yes No 
Johnson, Hiram W. (R) San Francisco 
Shortridge, Samuel M. (R), Menlo 
Park 
COLORADO 
Yes No 
Adams, Alva B. (D), Pueblo 
Phipps, Lawrence C. (R), Denver 
CONNECTICUT 
Yes No 
Brandegee, Frank B. (R), New Lon- 
don 
McLean, George P. (R), Simsbury 
DELAWARE 
Yes No 
Ball, L. Heisler (R), Marshallton Bayard, Thomas F. (D), Wilmington 
FLORIDA 
Yes No 
Fletcher, Duncan U.(D), Jacksonville 
Trammel, Park (D), Lakeland 
GEORGIA 
Yes No 
George, Walter F. (D), Vienna 
Not Voting 
Harris, William J. (D), Cedartown 
IDAHO 
Yes No 
Borah, William E. (R), Boise 
Gooding, Frank R. (R), Gooding 
ILLINOIS 
Yes No 
McCormick, Medill (R), Chicago 
McKinley, William B. (R), Cham- 
paign 
INDIANA 
Yes No 
Watson, James E. (R), Rushville 
Not Voting 


Ralston, Samuel M. (D), Indianapolis 


——__ 
IOWA 
Yes No 
Brookhart, Smith W. (R), Washing- 
ton 
Cummins, Albert B. (R), Des Moines 
KANSAS 
Yes No 
Capper, Arthur (R), Topeka 
Curtis, Charles (R), Topeka 
KENTUCKY 
Yes No 
Ernst, Richard P. (R), Covington 
Stanley, A. O. (D), Henderson 
LOUISIANA 
Yes No 
Broussard, Edwin 8. (D), New Iberig 
Ransdell, Joseph E. (D), Lake Proyi. 
dence 
MAINE 
Yes No 
Fernald, Bert M. (R), West Poland 
Hale, Frederick (R), Portland 
MARYLAND 
Yes No 
Bruce, William C. (D), Baltimore 
Not Voting 
Weller, O. E. (R), Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Yes No 
Lodge, Henry C. (R), Nahant 
Walsh, David I. (D), Fitchburg 
MICHIGAN 
Yes No 
Not Voting 


Cousens, James (R), Detroit 
Ferris, Woodbridge N. (D), Big Rapids 


MINNESOTA 
Yes No 
Johnson, Magnus (F.-L.), Kimball 
Shipstead, Henrik (F.-L.), Minneapolis 
MISSISSIPPI 
Yes No 
Harrison, Pat (D), Gulfport Stephens,HubertD.(D),NewAlbany 
MISSOURI 
Yes No 
Spencer, Selden P. (R), St. Louis Reed, James A. (D), Kansas City 
MONTANA 
Yes No 
Walsh, Thomas J. (D), Helena 
Not Voting 
Wheeler, Burton K. (D), Butte 
NEBRASKA 
Yes No 
Howell, Robert B. (R), Omaha 
Norris, George W. (R), McCook 
NEVADA 
Yes No 
Oddie, Tasker L. (R), Reno 
Pittman, Key (D), Tonopah 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Yes No 


Keyes, Henry W. (R), Haverhill Moses, George Higgins (R), Concord 


rasier, Li 
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NEW JERSEY VIRGINIA 
Yes No Yes No 
* Walter E. (R), Atlantic City Edwards, Edward I. (D), Jersey City Glass, Carter (D), Lynchburg Swanson, Claude A. (D), Chatham 
NEW MEXICO WASHINGTON 
Yes No Yes No 
, Holm O. (R), Socorro Jones, Wesley L. (R), Seattle 
1e8, Andrieus (D), East Las Vegas Not Voting 
NEW YORK Dill, C. C. (D), Spokane 
No 
naw N.¥.C Wadsworth, James W.(R), Groveland Venn tee 
I peland, Royal S. (D), N. Y. C. » James W.(R), Grove Yes No 
NORTH CAROLINA Neely, M. M. (D), Fairmont 
Yes No Not Votng 
Overman, Lee Slater (D), Salisbury Elkins, Davis (R), Morgantown 
Simmons, Furnifold M. (D), New on 
B 
- Yes No 
NORTH DAKOTA LaFollette, Robert M. (R), Madison 
seid Yes No Lenroot, Irvine L. (R), Superior 
® Hnsier, Lynn J. (R), Hoople 
ke Prov ri, Biwi Freemont (R), Fargo Yes WYOMING No 
OHIO Kendrick, John B. (D), Sheridan 
Yes No Not Voting 
1s, Simeon D. (R), Yellow Springs Warren, Francis E. (R), Cheyenne 
ili, Frank B. (R), Delaware 
OKLAHOMA ° 
Yes No A Correction 
fareld, John W. (R), Oklahoma City 
imore Not Voting The listing of the roll-call of the House of Repre- 
Owen, Robert Latham (D), Muskogee sentatives on the Child Labor Amendment, appearing 
OREGON in the June AMERICAN CHILD, inadvertently omitted 
Yes No the names of Tilman B. Park (Democrat) of Hope 
pe, 
(Nary, Charles L. (R), Salem oe P i 
Sat maces Steno. Gs, Beek Arkansas, William E. Hull (Republican) of Peoria, 
land Ill., and Cyrenus Cole (Republican) of Cedar Rapids, 
iis enamine No Iowa, all of whom voted in favor of the Amendment. 
oper, George W. (R), Philadelphia Reed, David A. (R), Pittsburgh 
RHODE ISLAND After making a public statement in the newspaper 
Yes No of the legal requirements for work permits for boys 
bit, LeBaron B. (R), Bristol : : 
bem, Peter G. (D), Warwick and girls, R. B. Hart, Permit Officer of Cumberland, 
Wisconsin, adds the following comment: 
_ COUSE CARGEENA - “Tt should not be overlooked that the law is designed 
Dial, Nathaniel B. (D), Laurens for the protection of the state as well as the children, 
Smith, Ellison D. (D), Florence and that it frowns on the employment of children until 
eed SOUTH DAKOTA they have received sufficient education to qualify 
Yes No them, in a measure at least, to vote intelligently. 
eae eter (Rt), Redfield Child labor is being discouraged and it is hoped will 
s City » Thomas (R), Vermilion “1s : ss 
be prohibited throughout the nation. If this is brought 
Yes a No about, it will vastly tend to a higher level of intelli- 
fe Kenneth (D), Memphis gence and consequently to a better government. 
tis, John Knight (D), Knoxville “The best way to teach boys and girls to work is 
y yi g 
TEXAS to insist on their helping with the tasks about the 
7 ke No home or to encourage them to try small jobs for the 
eld, Earle B. (D), Austi: : : 
ei Morris (D), Texarkana neighbors. Eight or more hours a day of Steady work 
‘ UTAH at any task such as is open for children in shops and 
” — yee . factories is not conducive to normal development of 
King, William H. (D), Salt Lake City A 2 p 
Smoot, Reed (R), Provo City either body or mind of a growing child, and such labor 
is of m d b it is ch nd 
a is often e iploye ecause it is cheap and nets the 
Yes No employer big returns. 


, Concord 





ps, Porter H. (R), Island Pond 


Not Voting 
Greene, Frank L. (R), St. Albans 


‘‘Wisconsin has taken the lead in the matter of child 
labor and it is the duty of her citizens to back up 
those who are enforcing the laws.” 
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The Trials of the Truant Officer 
(From the Philadelphia Record) 


“The truant officers to whom is delegated power and 
might over erring and wandering scholars are from 
Missouri,”’ says Henry J. Gideon, head of compulsory 
education in the Philadelphia schools. ‘They’ve got 
to be shown.” If an announcement is made to them 
that Peter won’t be in school any more “because we 
are moving to California,’ they won’t dismiss the 
matter right off. They aren’t satisfied until they 
learn that the boy has actually been started in school 
on the Pacific coast. They make sure of things by 
correspondence. 

Even an announcement of death is no longer suffi- 
cient to clear things with the truant officer. He is 
very apt to be suspicious until he sees the grave of 
the little one or talks to the doctor who was present 
at the deathbed. This may seem like too much zeal, 
but experience has shown that nothing less is sufficient. 
Some time ago a truant officer visited a home to inquire 
why Florence did not come to school. 

“Poor little dear, she’ll never go to school again, 
she’s dead,”’ whispered the mother, the tears coming 
to her eyes. 

“Oh, my poor, poor Florence! Oh, my dear, dear 
little girl! Where are you?” shrieked the mother, 
becoming hysterical. 

The truant officer, dumbfounded and ashamed, 
mumbled a few words of apology and fled from the 
house. He returned to Mr. Gideon, sad and down in 
the mouth. How he hated to have reminded the 
mother of her loss. It spoiled the day for him. 


Florence Re-born 


A few weeks later another truant officer, made sus- 
picious by certain things he had heard, visited the 
house. There was Florence, with a little baby in 
her arms. It was a large family, and they thought 
that the oldest girl should help out at home. They 
knew that they would be forced to send her to school, 
so they packed her off on a visit to the country and 
announced the news of her death. 

The practice of permitting children to work in 
homes upon the death of the mother or because of 
other reasons is not nearly so prevalent as it was several 
years ago. In 1915, 3,957 children less than 16 years 
of age were working at home. 


a 


—— 


daughter, and sometimes a son, assumes ¢ 5 
of the household. If the boy or girl is legs than 16] That 
he or she is allowed to stay home only until othe ar At being 
rangements can be made. 4 vid 
One of the most perplexing problems that Mr a 
Gideon and his assistants have to deal with is 4.1. 
child-mother. a 
The law does not definitely deal with this Dhase of ‘ sear’ 
things, but the child-mother necessarily must be given | 
leave to stay away from school. It is interesting to Let 
know that there are perpetually between 50 and 19) 
names of girls less than 16 years old upon the leave.) congre 
from-school record because of motherhood. itution 
A child is allowed to be absent on account of illnes, p=™* 
illness in family, death in family, poverty, quarantine the . 
and inclement weather. Unlawful reasons for absentg Bie 
are: Truancy, parental indifference and illegal en-bargia, 
ployment. When a child is away from school threfitin a! 
days without an excuse, the truant officer is sent tof 
the home to make an investigation. The teacher He ya 
are allowed by law to pass upon the validity of excuses,[.4 in t 
and if the child is away three days and the excuse] The an 
presented cannot be accepted it is just the same agpplant i 


though no excuse had been received at all. — 
re otner 


{ the st 
ght to 
Georgi: 
Mr. Gideon declares that one of the greatest prob- ps that 
lems in compulsory education arises from the continu. [™™° 
: ee "| will be 
ous stream of Italian families going to New Jersey tol, 44, 
till the soil and pick fruit, particularly cranberries. |p wit 
The families are absent from the city for several Rands to 
months and their children go with them. There are} farsi 
continually from 2,500 to 3,000 children out of school f" _ 
because of this reason. They are in another State . 
and the Philadelphia authorities can do nothing. The fe worl 
result is demoralizing. The children are not pr-|ltisn 
moted and in a few years grow tired of the school- FY st 
room and get work in the factories. ag 
The truant officer is put to a lot of extra trouble by . 
the poor families moving about to escape the dunning buily ; 
of instalment collectors. They put their stuff on 4p im 
pushcart and move off in the night, leaving no trace FP 
behind them. Sometimes they go only a few blocks ty 
away and sometimes only a few doors, but the truant fi, , 
officers have equal difficulty. The neighbors will give fai ch 
no information and all sorts of ruses have to be re fevorl 
sorted to in order to find 





the Bapers. 


" 








The Cranberry Absentees 






















This year there were but 
256, of whom two were boys. 
This difference is partly ex- 
plained by the new child 
labor laws. 

When a mother of a num- 
ber of children dies the eldest 





‘In these days of rapid economic and social changes 
it is more necessary than ever that the fundamental 
law of our Nation—our National Constitution— 
should be flexible and adapt itself with reasonable 
ease to the changing conditions of our life.’,—Rep- 
resentative Berger, Congressional Record, April 26. 
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tts 9 
where the people have gone. 


y 
These people do not kn0W farise 
that the school authorities fe: tun 


consider all information col oa 
Men! 





fidential and in no case will ‘o 
they furnish their neW tle 
address to the bill collectors. 
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——— 
Some Friendly Southerners 


That there is no basis for accusing the whole South 
er ar. fy heing solidly against the Child Labor Amendment 
evidenced by the following editorials in the 
t MrAmendment’s behalf clipped from Southern news- 
iS thefapers. ‘These, if we are to judge from the news- 
pers, are typical of a fairly good proportion of 

ase offouthern opinion. 





Let Georgia Be the First to Ratify 
(From The Chronicle, Augusta, Ga.) 


Congress has passed the twentieth amendment to the Con- 
‘tution of these United States. It is known as the child labor 
nendment and gives federal jurisdiction over child labor up 
»the age of eighteen years. Its provisions are virtually the 
me a8 the previous bills that have heretofore been enacted 
id declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. Let 
urgia, at its coming session of the legislature, which meets 
‘thin a few weeks, be the first state to ratify the amendment. 
ent to There are an innumerable host of Georgians, undoubtedly, 
ho will oppose the ratification on the basis that it infringes 
achers nthe ancient idea of states’ rights. Let that be a bygone 
XCUSES, Ind in this instance. 
excuse} The amendment is sure to become a law and Georgia ought 
ume agp plant its standard high on the side of children. The oppor- 
mity to be first may not, after all, come to Georgia, for there 
r other states that may be in position to add the insignia 
the states’ approval to the new amendment, but Georgia 
ght to do its best. 
Georgia’s compulsory school law is one of the greatest bless- 
, probe Ps that ever came to the state, but it is yet difficult and cum- 
tiny. (me to enforce. With the national child labor law in force 
vill be easier. With this new law every child will step out 
wad to ito the arena of life with an assured chance for existence on 
eTNIes. Iyer with the vast majority of other children. The way it 
several funds to day there are thousands barred from the door of hope. 
are are | far-sighted manufacturers, financiers and men with vision in 
school f° business world are clamoring to the intelligent, educated 
- State outhful employee. It is time for Georgia to furnish its share 
{ these fine, upstanding youths, capable and fitted to fight in 
. The he world’s struggle for existence. 
t pro-j Itis not right for any man, any parents, any community, or 
school FY state, to handicap youth and childhood, denying them the 
wgiven right and privilege of 













llnege, 
‘ating 
bsenee 
al em. 
| three 


The banishment of child labor, the establishment of enforced 
attendance in schools, and other fine features working toward 
the public good are sure to produce welfare products for every 
section of the country. 

Let the Georgia legislature get busy now and start the move- 
ment toward the ratification of the child labor amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States. Parents, teachers, 
civic workers, organizations of all kinds who have the develop- 
ment of the greatest product of the nation—our children—at 
heart, should put their efforts back of the movement and pro- 
cure speedy ratification of the bill. 

By all means, let Georgia be first in this work; if it is pos- 
sible for the state legislature to get into action in time to achieve 
this splendid record on behalf, not only of the children of Geor- 
gia, but the children of the nation. 


The Progress of Freedom 
(From The Star, Portsmouth, Va.) 


The approval of the child labor amendment by the United 
States Senate, following similar action by the House, is another 
triumph in the cause of American freedom. Ratification by 
the necessary number of states may be safely assumed. 

There is a tendency among some Americans to talk as if all 
additions to the basic law of the nation were necessarily dan- 
gerous, and in defense of the original purpose of the founders. 
A calm study of the Constitution surely does not uphold that 
view. It suggests rather, to an open mind, that these amend- 
ments are only fulfilling its spirit. 

What is the essential spirit underlying the Constitution? 
Freedom, unquestionably. The very first Congress that assem- 
bled under the Constitution proposed ten amendments more 
specifically guaranteeing civil freedom. The whole train of 
amendments following the Civil War have been devised, broadly 
speaking, for the same purpose. 

The Thirteenth Amendment abolished human slavery in this 
country. 

The Fourteenth Amendment forbade the abridgment of 
citizenship rights. 

The Fifteenth Amendment expressly gave every male citizen 
the right to vote. 

The Sixteenth Amendment gave the people the right to tax 
wealth directly for national purposes. 

The Seventeenth Amendment enabled the people to elect 
their Senators directly, and thus free the United States from 
political bossism. 

The Eighteenth Amendment aimed to free the nation from 
the domination of the liquor traf- 





ble by bing their utmost in the great 
_” px that confronts the human 
Inning fuily and grows in immensity 
f on 4d importance as our progress 
) trace #4 Prosperity crowds new duties 
07D UPON us. 
re The South has been laboring 
“~, pler the ban of cheap labor 
Il give fad cheap living, and the rest of 
be re- ftworld has fattened on the pro- 
o find fs of our section, literally a 
“gone. id flowing with milk and honey. 
Hibs ity a new and mightier force 
.. sen in the cotton belt and we 
orities ‘ turning our attention in other 
ncon- Fetions that will bring emol- 
se will Pts commensurate with our 
new 
actors. 


Congress. 


‘rts and compatible with our 


ord, June 2. 
ect and resources. J 








‘I do not see anything in the nature of an invasion 
of the States, for after all, this is one Nation, not 
48 nations; this is one people, not 48 peoples. If 
the States shall legislate wisely and humanely 
there may never be the necessity for the Federal 
Government to legislate on this question. 
to say that we must assume some intelligence, 
some patriotism, some knowledge, some fidelity to 
duty, some ordinary, common, horse sense in 


“It is a Nation of indestructible States, but I want 
it to be a Nation of unified hearts, and therefore I 
would not favor this joint resolution if I thought 
it would estrange States, if I thought it would 
cause a State to lose its love and reverence for the 
Nation.”—Senator Shortridge, Congressional Rec- 


fic and its people individually 
from the slavery of alcohol. =~ 

The Nineteenth Amendment 
enfranchised women. 

The Twentieth Amendment will 
free millions of children under 
18 from stunting toil, by em- 
powering the federal government 
to limit, regulate or prohibit the 
labor of boys and girls under 18 
years of age. 

Here is progress in human 
freedom which, instead of “de- 
stroying respect for the Consti- 
tution, justifies it as a vital, 
progressive body of organized 
law, adaptable to the needs of 
a liberty-loving people generation 
after generation. 


I mean 
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The Working of Representative 
Government in Rhode Island 


A sidelight on the political fracas in the Rhode 
Island General Assembly—wherein locking up rival 
Senators, attacking them with gas bombs and such 
have come to be regarded as all in the day’s work 
within the last month—comes in the form of a letter 
from Miss Alice L. Weeks, Executive Secretary of the 
Rhode Island Consumers’ League, who writes to report 
on the status of the 48-hour week law for women and 
children which was introduced into the Assembly. 
She says: 


Where Vagabonds Come From 


Many dramatic episodes have been written aboy 
girls leaving home, but in the May issue of The Inte 
national Book Review, Jim Tully, ex-hobo and priz 
fighter offers first-hand comment on the similar plig 
of men. 

“Economic stress helps greatly to make tramps 
Mr. Tully states. ‘There are fewer men on t¢ 
roads in good times than in bad. Vagabonds, despi 
sentimental and popular novelists, are always made 
of the children of the poor, who first rebel, then crin 
and then lie down and ta! 
















“There is question as to 






their whipping with a whi 


whether the 48-hour week 
law passed or not. On June 
9th, during the filibuster, 
the Lieutenant-Governor 
(Democrat) declared the 
Senate at ease. The Presi- 
dent Pro Tem of the Senate 
protested and said _ that 


‘‘Childhood is endowed with certain inherent and 
inalienable rights that tower over and above any 
and all material progress; among these rights are 
freedom from earning their daily bread in the 
sweat of their brow; the right to play and to dream ; 


the right to sleep when night steals over the day; 


the right to be educated and to pursue and enjoy 
the happiness of childhood and the company of 
other children.’’—Representative Watkins, Con- 


“With several million ¢ 
dren working in America 
present, it is not hard to fi 
ure where the next gene 
tion of listless and sniveli 
wretches will come fro 
They are forming now—t 
breaker-boys in mines—t 















unless the presiding officer gressional Record, April 26. 


continued with the business, 





round-shouldered lads inste 
mills—the link heaters 








he would. Then, with the 

Lieutenant-Governor still in the chair, he took 
affairs into his own hands, entertained a motion 
to adjourn, and the 18 Republicans walked out. 
The 13 Democrats stayed and proceeded with 
business. They passed the Lavander 48-hour week 
bill and the Governor (Democrat) signed it. As 
is the custom he sent it to the Secretary of State 
(Republican) to file and the latter refused to receive 
it, even on the opinion of the Attorney General 
(Democrat). The Secretary says he will receive it 
only if the Supreme Court directs him to do 
so, but the bench is practically solid Republican 


chain factories, of which 
was one at forty-five cents a day—the little lads frot on 
everywhere—bestial, sensual, and as vulgar as Rabi es 
lais. In the heart-breaking round of monotony the 








strength, so it is not con- 
ceivable that the Governor 
will ask them for an opin- 
ion. The Governor claims 
the law went into effect on 
the first of this month, 
whether it is filed in his of- 
fice or that of the Secretary 
of State. The Factory In- 
spector (put in office by a 
Republican majority) says 
he will not enforce the 
law. So that is our present 
state of confusion.” 

Does anyone seek a plot 
for 'a movie scenario on 
politics? 








and daughters. 


child labor. 














hear only the call of adventure that reaches the yout wat 
‘in states far from the sea—that of the road. - 
“Many young fellows, mostly orphans, with whol Ing 
I tramped in the early days, are now, for the mo - ' 
part serving time in some penitentiary. My publish the 
will bear me out that when he gave me the customat ing 
ten free copies of an author’s book, I had him sen fo 
them to ten men in ten penitentiaries. They are guil “ 
of crimes; but society is guilty of one crime agai 
them—it stacked the cart -— 
early and dealt out deuces. 
éc 
‘‘Within the bounds which appeal to the conscience A great many hoboes 
and judgment of America, from generation to gen- the products of orphan 
eration, it is not merely the duty but it is to the and reform schools. 
interest of all the American people to assure, as this question were tak 
nearly as possible, equality of opportunity, equality up by men and women wi 
of right, and equality of responsibility for the well- the sympathy and und 
being of the Commonwealth among all its sons standing of Judge Ben 
Lindsey and Jane Adda 
‘‘When Congress passed the child labor act of it would no doubt be di LW 
1916, America led the world in the protection of covered that half the me the 
Today all western Europe, with bers of tramp-life come fro 09 
negligible exceptions, has adopted standards equal ies ei Fro on | 
to or surpassing those which we then set up.”— such institutions. It § 
Senator McCormick, Congressional Record, June 2. these places it 1s only exp 
step to tramping, to fil! jg , 








degradation, and to jail.” in | 
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Ratification —Why? 
(Continued from page 2.) 
much further. Nobody has the slightest idea that 
Congress will ever prohibit work under 18 years of 
age. The members of Congress are presumed to 
have some sense, but if they should be so foolish as 
to do this, it would last only until after the next 
election. There are some occupations and trades 








“If we are going to hesitate to repose power in 
any body because that power may be abused we 
shall have to stop legislation altogether.’—Senator 
Walsh, Congressional Record, June 2. 











at which persons under 18 years of age should not 
.| be employed. Some of these are physically dan- 
gerous, Others are morally hazardous. If any state 
does not think enough of its own children to forbid 
their employment at these trades or occupations, 
the National Government ought to do so. There 
fore, the upper limit of congressional action was 
It had to be fixed at some definite 
ds frot Y°2") for the use of the word “children” or the 
5 Rab word “minors,” both of which had been suggested, 
would have caused great confusion. There has 
never been the slightest intention of forbidding all 
work to persons under 18 years of age, but in writ- 
ing amendments the scope should be made as wide 





ny the 
e yout 


h who ©. 
he ma 28 it may ever be necessary to go. 
ublish (c) That this Amendment will give to Congress 


the right to legislate over the employment of children 
inagriculture. That is true. Every person who votes 
4, for this ought to understand this fully. Congress, 
of course, will not undertake to pass laws to regulate 


stoma! 





‘‘When we passed the first child labor law, sup- 
posing we had the power under the interstate com- 
merce clause, we all believed we had like power 
over children upon the farms, but did not see fit 
to exercise it. When we passed the second child 
labor 'aw, based upon the taxing power, we sup- 
posed that we had the same power regarding 
children upon the farms exerted as to other child- 
ren, but we did not see fit to exercise it.’’—Senator 
Lenroot, Congressional Record, June 2. 











the employment of children in their own homes or 
on farms with their parents or anywhere else unless 
it shall be made to appear that children are being 
exploited to their hurt and that congressional action 

is necessary for their protection. Except, perhaps, 
in one or two industrialized forms of agriculture, 











































we believe no congressional action is now necessary 
or will ever be necessary. We even think that state 
laws regulating the employment of children working 
with their own parents at home or on their own 
farms would not be wise. But if it ever appears 
that children employed in agriculture need pro- 
tection from any exploitation and injury, and the 
state in which they live fails to give that protec- 
tion, then since the children are American children, 
the nation should step in to bring that relief which 
the state fails to give. 
We do not believe the farmers of this country want 
any exception made in their favor when it comes to 
the drafting of laws or the ratification of constitutional 
amendments designed to give additional protection to 
boys and girls. We should be ashamed of the farmers 
of this country if we believed they desired any such 
exemption. They do not desire it, and we are con- 
vinced that if they are given sufficient information 
clearly to understand what the Amendment means, 
they will express approval of it heartily. 
So far as we have heard, these are the only objec- 
tions worthy of consideration. The answers seem to 
us complete and convincing. Nobody could possibly 
be hurt unless he wants to hurt young children, and 
he should be given scant consideration. No state will 
lose either in dignity or sovereignty. The government 
can aid in standardizing laws and in making a uniform 
minimum level. The health of children will be pro- 
moted; their education will be permitted, and the 
average level for the whole social life will be lifted. 
This seems to us worth striving for, and therefore we 
hope that this Amendment will speedily receive the 
ratification of 36 or more of our state legislatures. 


Witry H. Swirt 
Director, Legislation and Investigation. 


Remain under Influence of School 
until 18 


Vocational guidance, vocational training, and edu- 
cation for citizenship are the aims of the part-time 
school, New York’s most recent experiment in the 
field of vocational education. Minors between 14 
and 18, not high-school graduates and not in attend- 
ance upon the regular full-time schools, must attend 
such schools for not less than four hours each week 
on regular school days between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
When the child is placed in some selected occupation, 
the school keeps in touch with his progress. If the 
employer does not himself provide it, the school gives 
instruction related to the occupation. Many em- 
ployers are now maintaining private part-time or 
apprentice schools. 
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The Child Bootleggers 


“The youthful poor of the nation, if forbidden to 
work up to 18 by the government, with the alterna- 
tive of obeying the law or of starving, would be driven 
to work underground, in sweat-shops, and there would 
result all the evils of bootleg child labor.” This is the 
alarmist view of “The Woman Patriot” as to the 
children’s amendment. ‘The Woman Patriot,’ which, 
by the way, is edited by a man, is the organ of the 
remnants of the Woman’s Anti-Suffrage Association. 
It seems to us that “The Woman Patriot” has every 
reason to be alarmed at the vision of underground or 
bootleg child labor, and yet—although we hesitate to 
ascribe such ignorance to a journal with so noble a 
name—yet it must be that the worthy gentleman 
editor is ignorant of the fact that underground, or 
bootleg child labor is just what is going on at the 
present time. The amendment is not going to drive 
the children into the cellars—they are already there. 

We should like to take “The Woman Patriot”’ with 
us into one of our large eastern cities—take him along 
a street lined with neat yellow brick houses—lead him 
into one of these, on through the hall, the living room, 
the dining room, the kitchen, on down into the cellar, 
and show him what we saw not so long ago. There, 
under a blaze of blinding artificial light, next to lines 
of wet clothes hung up to dry near the furnace, breath- 
ing the hot damp air never freshened by an opened 
window, there he would see the concrete reality which 
he has so glibly written about. A mother and six 
children are all seated around a huge table under the 
light. Four children, whose ages range from 6 to 13, 
are stringing tags. Yellow tags they are, and the 
yellow light streaming from the ceiling lights all the 
faces with a pale saffron glow. Their hands fly like 
bobbins as they thread the tags with wire and twirl 
them deftly and swiftly between their fingers. The 
mother, with her baby at her breast, keeps her eye on 





everybody, for the children are apt to get sleepy iy 
the hot damp air of the cellar. 

Perhaps if “The Woman Patriot” questions th 
mother she will tell him the reason for their speed 
Every week they string one hundred thousand tags 
‘Aaah, yes,’”’ she will answer, “I got husb’—he bar 
ber—sure, he make gooda money—tirty-fi’ doll’ wik,’ 
Perhaps “The Woman Patriot” will be moved 
show some surprise at such hard work on the part o 
the rest of the family. 

‘Aaah, I taka da tags—kip childre’ off street.” 

And then ‘The Woman Patriot” will come to hi 
point. “But why do you work in the cellar?” 

“Why,” she will answer simply. “We maka s¢ 
many tag the kitchen too leetle. We gotta have some 
place for tags we got fineesh.”’ 

And perhaps then, after seeing both walls lined td 
the ceiling with boxes of tags, will “The Womar 
Patriot”’ finally see the light. No, Mr. Lady Patriot 
it is not the fear of any army of invading Federal off | 
cials, it is not even the fear of a battalion of statq | 
officials that sends the children to the cellar to al 
It is something far simpler than that—merely that th 
the kitchen is too leetle. 

JEAN MacA.pine HEEr. 


The New Jersey Sweatshoppers 





Readers of THe AMERICAN CHILD will recall th 
campaign against the sweatshop employers of chil 
labor conducted in Jersey City a year ago. At tha 
time three employers, John Vega, Jacob Myslewite 
and John Tesarno, were convicted of giving out hom 
work to children and employing them in the manuq | 
facture of various goods, and were sentenced to sixty 
days in the penitentiary. 

So far they have succeeded in avoiding serving thei 





THE BIGGEST PROPOSITION WE’VE EVER FACED 


The fight is not over—it’s just begun. Just where we’re to find workers enough 
and money enough to present the case for ratification in 48 states we don’t know—but 
WE HAVE TO, so we will somehow. If you want to help us be on the winning side, 


you'll tear this out and send it. 


V. Everit Macy, Treasurer, 
National Child Labor Committee, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


I am enclosing $ 
mittee. 





Or 
I am already a member of the Committee, and am enclosing $ 


special contribution to the ratification campaign. 
Membership Enrollment, 


Associate 


for my membership in the National Child Labor Com- 


, sentences by appealing to sucg 
: cessive higher courts. First th¢ 
: conviction made in the Jersey 
City Police Court was uphelg~ 
‘ by the Court of Commoq | 
: Pleas, and a few weeks ago thi 
decision against the defend} 
ants was affirmed by Justice 
Minturn of the New Jerse 
Supreme Court. There is 
possibility that the defendy 
ants may yet appeal to th 
New Jersey Court of Errot 





Contributing.$5 Donors........ $100 
Subscribing $10 


Clubs or Organizations $10 Address 


and Appeals before they 
consent to serve the senten¢ 
for their offense. 
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